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SAMUEL WENDELL WILLISTON 
A Student Appreciation 

From the life of men whose passage is marked by a trace of durable light, 
let us piously gather up every word, every incident likely to make known the 
incentives of their great soul for the education of posterity. 

Louis Pasteur. 

Into the life of every student there comes, sometime, the influence 
of a teacher which is most powerful in the shaping of his after course. 
So varied is the form under which this influence manifests itself that 
it might almost be said to be individual in its nature. A word, a look, 
an act, may be more effective than years of teaching or multitudinous 
precepts. It is not always, or commonly, that the formal and meticu- 
lous teacher inspires enthusiasm and awakens ambition, and it is 
often the surprise of the schoolmaster type to find that a colleague 
of most unpedagogical habits has the largest following of disciples. 
Such a man was Samuel Wendell Williston of whom it is now my 
sad task to write, so that in the archives of the Sigma Xi there may 
be recorded for those who knew him not the personal estimate of his 
scientific children, whom I am asked to represent. 

It is right that this should be done, both in honor to a former 
president of the society and as a concrete example of a method of 
teaching which produces results such as the society is organized to 
promote. 

In 1890 Doctor Williston came to the state university of his be- 
loved Kansas, nominally as professor of geology but actually as a 
teacher of many subjects besides, including anatomy, physiology, 
histology, embryology, evolution and meteorology. To all of these 
varied topics he brought the same true scientific method — it mattered 
not the subject of his course, the view-point and treatment were the 
same. This breadth of vision was at once recognized by all the 
teachers of science in the school and soon drew students to him in 
considerable numbers. 

My own recollections of him are most varied. During his first 
years at Kansas I was in the Pharmacy school and came into con- 
tact with him only rarely, but it was impossible to forget these meet- 
ings. It happened that among the numerous interests which he early 
acquired in his new surroundings there was a camera club of which 
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he was president. The dark room adjoined a laboratory of the chem- 
istry building in which I worked. One day I saw a large, energetic 
and somewhat unkempt gentleman busily engaged with a camera 
making lantern slides. From day to day he returned to his task and 
I was tempted to make enquiries regarding his work, but, being a 
humble Freshman in the Pharmacy School, I could not muster up 
courage to speak. What I dared not do he however made easy for 
me by approaching my desk to enquire what engaged my attention 
under the microscope. With this simple enquiry began a friendship 
whose influence upon my life can not be measured. Soon I had 
learned about the making of lantern slides and also what the particu- 
lar ones were for upon which he labored. There was to be a series 
of public lectures upon evolution, inaugurated by the redoubtable 
champion of Darwin, Chancellor Snow, some of which were to be 
given by the diligent maker of lantern slides. My interest in the pho- 
tographic processes and their manipulator grew and I marveled at 
his successful efforts and equally at his failures. The means did not 
concern him — only the end. My tidy and orderly instincts were 
shocked at the frank and unconcerned admission that he expected to 
spoil every other plate, and it was beyond my comprehension how 
his methods produced such good results. I never did learn how, in 
his disregard for detail, he accomplished such accurate work. 

Later I went to the lectures on evolution and had a new and sur- 
prising view of my photographic friend. Instead of the genial and 
unconventional laboratory worker there stood an earnest and impos- 
ing gentleman in frock coat, who, in high pitched voice and rapid 
utterance, talked for an hour upon a subject which my freshman, 
pharmaceutical mind followed most limpingly. Although it is a 
quarter of a century ago I can recall in detail the voice and gestures 
of this astonishing man who, upon one day, could be so simple and 
common, and upon the next the inspired prophet, in public exposi- 
tion, of philosophies which profoundly moved his large and critical 
audience. 

Thereafter I looked forward with added interest to his dark 
room visits, hopeful of learning something of the new world of which 
he had spoken so strangely. My expectant eye must have caught his 
attention, for in the intervals of his photographic labors, he would 
wander over to my desk and talk with me about subjects suggested 
by our tasks. These talks finally led to the subject of microscopical 
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technique and I learned, much to my delight, that there were pro- 
cesses far more delicate and refined than the simple ones which I was 
using in my work in pharmacognosy. An invitation to visit his lab- 
oratory followed my show of interest and, on a never to be forgotten 
day, I was introduced to the mysteries of the paraffin and collodion 
methods of section cutting. Following this there were other informal 
expositions of matters microscopical and I was allowed to use the 
rotary microtome and his own large microscope. The inevitable re- 
sult of all this was that I cast aside all thoughts of returning to the 
life of a pharmacist and became resolved to take the time for a 
collegiate degree. In this resolve I had the insistent advice and en- 
couragement of another of my teachers, but from Doctor Williston I 
caught a vision of the life of an investigator besjde which other 
careers were without interest. But, with characteristic fairness, he 
repeatedly pointed out that there was no money in such a following, 
and that unless I were willing to live as he did I should choose an- 
other and more lucrative calling. When I had once decided upon my 
course, however, he made every effort to aid me, and in this endea- 
vor he never slackened his purpose so long as he lived. 

During the time that I was working for my bachelor's degree I 
kept in touch with my mentor, taking meanwhile an elementary zo- 
ology course which he gave one year in collaboration with Vernon 
Kellogg. As I noted his wide range of interests I was much sur- 
prised and puzzled that he should devote so much of his time to the 
study of old bones, of the most distorted and fragmentary character 
often times. After taking a course in historical geology with him 
I began to leam something of their scientific value, but it was not 
until much later that I comprehended the reason of their great at- 
traction for him. 

In my senior year I started to take his course in histology, but 
near the middle of it, his work became so heavy that he asked me to 
undertake the conduct of the course. In this way I was thrown into 
more intimate contact with him and the following year, when I re- 
turned from Columbia, he invited me to room at his home. In every 
way he was aiding and encouraging me, and, as I look back upon 
these years, I see that he was planning and contriving for my develop- 
ment as he would for that of a son. Later, when I had scientific 
children of my own, he aided me in judging them and in forwarding 
their interests, and I learned more fully of his intense personal con- 
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cern for students. This very desire to be individually helpful made 
him impatient of large classes and less successful in their conduct. 
After a time he began to consider them somewhat of an intrusion on 
his real work. It is reported that on one occasion while busily at 
work upon some particularly interesting bones he was much dis- 
turbed by a noisy class across the hall. Finally, becoming too much 
annoyed to work, he decided to investigate the situation to see if the 
instructor could not quiet his class and found that it was his own. 

By a rearrangement of the biological courses I was later re- 
moved from under Doctor Williston and placed in the zoology de- 
partment. This did not alter his interest in my work and I was going 
to him constantly for help and guidance, as were many of the in- 
structors in science. By degrees he was relieved of most of his 
numerous "ologies" and in later years had only human anatomy and 
paleontology to care for. His connection with the Yale Medical 
School had given him an interest in this part of university work and 
he undertook a vigorous campaign to establish a first class school of 
this character at Kansas. He was appointed on the State Board of 
Medical Examiners and became well and widely known to the pro- 
fession of the state. It is not too much to say that he had their en- 
tire confidence and, had he remained to continue the work, would 
have made the progress of the school much more rapid and certain. 

A narrower restriction of his work to anatomy and paleontology 
made possible the stronger development of these subjects and he 
plunged vigorously into them. While he was much interested in the 
anatomy, because of its vital connection with the Medical School, his 
delight was in the study of the rapidly accumulating collections of 
cretaceous fossils from western Kansas. With the cordial sympathy 
and support of Chancellor Snow he contrived to get assistance in the 
work of preparing, cataloging, drawing and studying the remains of 
the strange and interesting creatures of the ancient Cretaceous sea 
now exposed in the weathering chalk cliffs. Each phase of the work 
he himself was able to carry on, and all his assistants were trained by 
his own precept and example. I recall that he even brought in litho- 
graphic stones and instructed his artist in the process of lithog- 
raphy. He drew well and many of the illustrations in his papers 
were from his own hands. 

It was a busy time about the laboratory for several years and 
there issued forth many papers of enduring worth. Two complete 
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volumes of the state geological survey were taken up with the record 
of investigations into the vertebrate paleontology of Kansas. To 
make easier the publication of researches he agitated for the estab- 
lishment of a journal and, as a result, there appeared the Kansas 
University Quarterly which still continues as the Science Bulletin. 
The change of name is indicative of the preponderating influence 
which lay back of, not only this journal, but also most of the pro- 
ductive work of the school. Doctor Williston, more than any other 
man in the institution, understood and lived the life of a real inves- 
tigator, and the students who went out from his laboratory carried 
the inspiration and methods of his life with them. They now occupy 
positions of influence in many institutions of the country where they 
carry forward the ideals which he set before them in the word and 
deed. 

Not content with all the variety of effort which his teaching 
duties demanded, nor with the intensive investigations in paleon- 
tology, Dr. Williston continued the interest in entomology which 
an unjust restriction on his research activities at Yale had forced up- 
on him. He published papers upon Diptera and aided students in this 
subject who came to the University attracted by his presence. It is 
indicative of his great breadth of understanding that he should be 
known as the most authoritative dipterologist in the country as well 
as one of its greatest vertebrate paleontologists. 

Despite his absolute fairness and unselfish disposition it was in- 
evitable that in a school of this size there should be jealousies aroused 
by the prominence of one of its men. That this should be so in his 
case was always a source of wonder and regret to Doctor Williston. 
The time came eventually when the consciousness of this adverse 
feeling became so strong with him that he could no longer endure the 
thought of it and, when opportunely an offer came to him from 
Chicago, which promised new and unfettered conditions for work, 
he reluctantly accepted it. With no bitterness but with a sense of 
shame and hurt he left the institution where he had planned to com- 
plete his life work. The feeling of regret which this step occasioned 
him he never lost, and frequently in his later letters I find expressions 
of longing to be back in Kansas. A hope that something would take 
him back never entirely left him, and the home he had built near the 
University he retained in this hope. Sometimes he even ventured to 
express this compelling desire. Thus I find in a letter of March, 1908 
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the following : "I am looking forward to retiring in a few years and 
then going back to Lawrence to devote the remainder of my life 
purely to research — entomology or paleontology, it matters little." 
Whether pleasure or disappointment came in his new surroundings 
this longing for Kansas was always with him and frequently, in later 
letters, I find expressed the wish that we might be there together 
again, with another friend who was also called to work elsewhere. 
This constant homesickness could not fail to react upon his health. 
In 1912 he wrote : "After ten years' absence I long as much as ever 
for Kansas — am still homesick." 

With his departure from Lawrence our opportunities for personal 
intercourse were much reduced, but letters took their place and I 
find that my files contain a large number, considering that they came 
from a notoriously poor correspondent. On looking them over I 
recall that they contain much that is indicative of his character and 
philosophy of life. It is fortunate that I can present him partially 
in his own words because of this circumstance. 

There is much to show his continued interest in the people and in- 
stitutions of his former home — such an interest as only a most loyal 
and devoted man could have. Year after year there are questions 
and advice about the students passing between our laboratories. Of 
one he speaks as of a son, over whose scientific faults he has spent 
sleepless nights; of another as a source of continued satisfaction be- 
cause of his solid progress. His appreciation of the proper method 
of securing success appears in the discussion of another student "If 
he would only go to work with all his energy to accomplish some 
special and useful work, the things would come to him in the end, 
which he now seeks to obtain by 'influence' and 'pull.' " Perhaps 
nowhere better than in advising me does he show in these letters his 
real attitude toward scientific work. Among numerous passages I 
find the following typical statements : "Have patience and WORK," 
"Keep at it, eternally doing research work." How characteristic of 
his own habit are these admonitions ! Sometimes he descended to de- 
tails, as when he wished to encourage me to go into the field after fos- 
sils : "You will never know what vertebrate paleontology mean, nor 
experience the real paleontological enthusiasm until you have found 
and dug out specimens yourself. The delights of collecting in a new 
field will give you the most exquisite pleasure you have ever had in 
natural history." This pleasure in collecting, which, indeed, led him 
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into paleontology, was very real and vital for he says in one letter 
(1908) "I renew my youth each time that I chase down the fossils in 
their native lairs" and again in 1910 "The year is wearing upon me — 
I wish I could be in the field again after fossils." Even when he felt 
that his time was near his mind turned to this source of comfort and 
strength as is shown in one of his letters (1918) "I am somewhat 

worried, I have not been well for the past two months I have also 

planned to go with my assistant into the field during March — in 
Texas — collecting, with an auto. I hope the outdoor work will make 
me feel better." 

For a man of an impulsive nature as was his, he showed, upon 
mature consideration, most excellent judgment. This I noted in a 
great many instances, and am reminded of it by another bit of advice 
regarding collecting in one of his letters: "Don't try to mix fossil 
collecting with bug hunting — they won't mix. That may seem 
strange advice to you, and you will be inclined to resent it — but it is 
the result of thirty-five years experience. As many things as you 

choose, but only one thing at a time " This was, indeed, his 

own method of work and he threw himself wholly into whatever line 
of study he decided upon, and left the other things to other times. 
It was therefore a great relief when he went to Chicago and found 
himself free of the numerous subjects that had confined him at Kan- 
sas. In the first letter I received from him he says "It is very pleas- 
ant to be relieved of everything but paleontology, I have nothing else 
to think about." 

The work he had left behind engrossed his attention very much 
and his early letters contained many references, especially to those 
phases which fell to my care. Naturally the paleontology was much 
in his mind, as some of the quotations I have given show. He be- 
grudged no time or effort to help this work along, and I think his 
greatest disappointment in me was that I did not drop everything else 
and continue the development of the collections and publications at 
the rate he had started them. This he constantly urged, and if he sus- 
pected my inability to follow the path he had laid out for me he 
charitably refrained from saying so. The Medical School was also 
an object of his lively interest and I went to him many times for 
advice in the troublesome days of its extension into a full four years 
course. In the matter of medical education he saw far ahead of the 
time and predicted most accurately the course of events which we 
have since witnessed. 
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The same good judgment held with regard to the character of 
the future development of the College of Arts. Although he had 
had a thorough and extended training in Greek and Latin and con- 
tinued to use these languages in his studies, he decried the effort to 
make their study obligatory on everyone. The only reference to this 
topic is in connection with a report of his efforts to secure, through 
the alumni of the State College of Agriculture, an action that would 
help to bring this School and the University into direct cooperation 
instead of continuing the competition that limited the usefulness of 
both. Concerning this he says in a letter of January twenty-first 
1909: "You know my notions regarding College and University 
education — its adaption to all classes of people, not merely for the 
so-called learned professions. For these principles I like to fight and 
am now fighting with all the strength I can for the Agricultural 
College that it may become, as it must and shall, a genuine college 
of high rank teaching the applied sciences." 

As a national president of the Sigma Xi his concern for the or- 
ganization was great. He believed thoroughly in its purposes and he 
considered it the one organization in the country best adapted to 
carry forward the great principles of scientific research. Believing 
as he did, and acting as he believed, it was natural that he should be 
much about the business of the society and his letters contain many 
references to visits to different chapters, on which occasions he 
nearly always delivered addresses. These are many of them perma- 
nently recorded and do not need mention here. I note in his letters 
nothing but a spirit of optimism in all he has to say about the Sigma 
Xi, and his example should be a perpetual source of encouragement 
to us when discouragements come, as they must. One of his latest 
interests in the society was the Quarterly of which he was original 
editor and in which he thoroughly believed as a means of bringing 
the chapters into closer understanding and cooperation. 

Energetic, hopeful and hard working he always was, but as the 
years passed a note of discouragement began to creep into his letters. 
The buoyant optimism of his early days began to break under the 
attacks of ill health. He left Lawrence tired after all the numerous 
duties which he had faithfully and well carried out at the behest of 
the University. Unexpected disappointment awaited him at Chicago, 
and the illness and death of President Harper caused him concern 
and delayed the developments of his plans. It was several years be- 
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fore the opportunities upon which he confidently counted came to 
him. By this time he was much worn and began ardently to hope for 
quiet and rest. In retrospect he wrote in a letter of June, 1913 : "It is 
now thirty-seven years since I published my first scientific attempt: 
I know that I have not done as much as I hoped to do in life, when 
I was young and ambitious, and I sometimes wonder whether what 
I have done amounts to much. But it is too late now for regrets and 
I know that I have had a good time — many happy hours with bugs 
and bones. I am beginning to long for a rest — thirty years of teach- 
ing with not more than three months away from duties all told make 
me wish that I could have the few years that remain to me exclusively 
to myself." This somewhat pessimistic estimate of his work certain- 
ly was not justified by the output at this time, and I find what I take 
to be a fairer estimate of his own work in a letter written ten years 
before this in which he says : "Much of the best work I have ever 
done or shall do in science, was in entomology, but I suppose my 
reputation, whatever it is, will rest chiefly upon my paleontological 
work." 

The sickness and death of his daughter Hyla, who was a great 
source of domestic comfort, bore heavily upon him and he writes 
with more than usual discouragement: "I begin to feel, as I never 
have before, the passing of the years." The brave spirit was begin- 
ning to find the bufferings of time and circumstance more than it 
could bear without costly effort. But even so it flashed forth with 
all its old cheer when I happened in on him unexpectedly in the 
spring of 1917. With an arm over my shoulder, he exclaimed with 
his characteristic geniality "Well, McClung, this certainly does my 
heart good." And then I was led into that paleontological sanctum, 
bestrewn as of yore with tobacco and burnt matches and exhibiting 
such an apparent disorder as to suggest that its occupant could not 
possibly find any needed articles, and there I saw the latest of his 
carefully executed drawings and heard of his most recent critical 
studies of Permian reptiles and amphibians. Again, as a quarter of 
a century previous I had marveled at the beautiful lantern slides and 
the hasty methods by which they were produced, I now contrasted 
the accurate and finished drawings with the apparent chaos from 
which they were emerged and wondered at the skill of their creator. 
After all these years I looked again upon the same kindly face as had 
warmed my first timid approach and saw there, shining forth un- 
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changed, except for an affectionate regard, the earnest and simple 
spirit of one of Nature's gentlemen. I left him standing arm in arm 
with a student in front of the museum watching the raising of the 
Allies' flags in honor of the visit of Marshall Joffre and the French 
mission. "It is a great day for us," he said as he waved me good-by. 

A year later, drawn to Chicago once more by business of the 
Sigma Xi, I saw him again and for the last time. As always there 
was a smile of welcome, but it faded more quickly and anxious lines 
made their unfamiliar appearance. He had not been well since the 
Pittsburg meeting he told me, and he feared that something serious 
was the matter. That evening I dined with him and the family, which 
he had brought together, almost completely, in a new home, and we 
had a real reunion in which he took full part. But at the table the 
cause of his anxiety obtruded itself and he was obliged to decline a 
share in the good things so familiarly set out by the hands of Mrs. 
Williston and the girls. The war was strongly upon his mind and 
much of the conversation at dinner was upon this subject. He pored 
over the newspaper reports while we ate and expressed anxiety lest 
the "damned Huns" should take Paris in the anticipated offensive. 

And thus I left him, bearing his own anxieties and sharing deeply 
the common trouble of the world over one of its tribes gone mad 
and blood thirsty. In his last delirium, they tell me, he wandered 
through devastated Belgium and sorrowed and raged at the pictures 
his fancy drew of the scenes over which he had brooded. In the 
summer a letter came bearing the woeful tidings that an operation 
had revealed a hopeless condition and before I had recovered from 
this shock a telegram followed saying that all was over. 

Thus ended the life of a true teacher, a true scientist, a true 
friend and a real man. The world is much better for his living; 
many of us have found inspiration and guidance in his word and act. 
What I have here written is set down in the hope that this personal 
influence as well as his published works, may be made of service to 
those whom he delighted to serve. What is mortal of him lies in his 
boyhood home at Manhattan, Kansas, above the stream which passes 
by the College, which he loved because of what it gave him as a 
youth, and by the University which he loved because of what it gave 
it as a man. His last wish is gratified and he rests in the soil of the 
swelling plains of Kansas which typified for him the freedom of ex- 
panse of future scientific investigation. 

University of Pennsylvania. C E. McClung 



